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FROM THE PRESIDENT 


NDER Gretchen Schenk’s _leader- 
U ship the past two years have been 
busy and constructive years. The office 
of president-elect helps an incoming 
president to prepare himself somewhat 
for the work ahead, and yet each presi- 
dent feels keenly his dependence upon 
the loyal support of colleagues. The As- 
sociation has some progressive and stimu- 
lating projects under way, and in the 
making; these projects can come to 
fruition only through our concerted ef- 
fort and a group appreciation of our 
common goals. 


A NEW EDITOR TAKES OVER 


With reluctance, and yet with a sigh 
of relief, the president relinquishes her 
editorial pencil to Fant Thornley. He 
is an experienced hand in the business 
of editing and publishing—and we are 
looking forward to the best issues yet of 
The Alabama Librarian. If an idea for 
an article has been lurking in the back 
of your mind, bring it forth, pen it and 
send it to your editor. The Association 
is fortunate, too, in retaining Joe Lang- 
ston as business manager. 


COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 


Council’s approval of the suggestion 
that committee chairmen be approved at 
the Board meeting preceding the annual 
convention, and that committee person- 
nel be approved at the Council meeting 
following the convention, was a step for- 
ward. Several months are usually re- 
quired for the completion of full com- 
mittee appointments. This period of 
seeming inactivity has been eliminated 
by the completion of the committee 
roster. 


The chairmen of the various commit 
tees are to be congratulated upon the 
way in which they have started to work 
outlining committee objectives for the 
year. Long distance telephone calls, let 
ters, personal calls, and telegrams are 
proof of their fine spirit of cooperation 
and the seriousness with which they are 
taking their committee assignments. With 
such interest and enthusiasm on the part 
of committee chairmen and officers, the 
Association is bound to go forward. You 
will be hearing more of their fine work. 


1952 CONVENTION 


At the Executive Board meeting in 
Montgomery on April 15, it was agreed 
that the 1952 convention should be held 
in Birmingham. Your president was au- 
thorized to appoint a convention chair- 
man and Mrs. Emily M. Danton has 
agreed to serve in this capacity. The 
Tutwiler Hotel has been selected as con- 
vention headquarters and tentative dates 
set for April 10-12. 

Birmingham will have to hustle to pro- 
vide the quality of fun, frolic and inspira- 
tion of that given in Montgomery. Capi- 
tal City librarians deserve a round of 
applause for the outstanding success of 
the forty-seventh annual convention! 


LIBRARY LEGISLATION 


Do you have access to the ALA Wash- 
ington Newsletter? There are two bills 
before Congress in which librarians are 
concerned. 

On May 7, Alabama’s Senator Lister 
Hill introduced the Library Service Bill 
(S. 1452) in the Senate. 


“Urged by the American Library As- 
sociation, this measure will help the 
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ates to overccme a national shortage 

libraries by providing library serv- 
e to the millions of farm and rural 
milies and others without such serv- 
e. . . . In only eleven states and the 
jistrict of Columbia is public library 
rvice available to as many as eighty- 
ve per cent of the people.” 


ess than one-third of the 3,070 coun- 
tic. in the United States and only twenty- 
seven of the sixty-seven counties in Ala- 
bana have county-wide library service. 

yenator Johnston of South Carolina 
has introduced a bill concerning postal 
rates (S. 1369) which proposes to “leave 
the rate on books at the current figure 
and restore to Congress the right to fix 
fourth class rates.” We are encouraged, 
for Senator Johnston seems to favor giv- 
ing book rates parity with second class 
reading matter. Let’s give our support to 
this proposed legislation. 


PHILOSOPHY TO LIVE BY 


As we enter into a new Associational 
year, may we on the Executive Council 
consider the following philosophy: 

“To admit that being human, we are 
bound to make mistakes, but to make 
as few as pcssible and to try to avoid 
making the same mistake twice. 

“To go our ways quietly and prayer- 
fully and not worry too much about 
mysteries we cannot explain. 

“To pause in the wild rush of busi- 
ness and take time to enrich mind and 
soul through worship, good literature, 
beautiful pictures, inspiring music, and 
through communion with nature. 

“To refrain from passing the buck, 
to take deserved blame and never to 
steal the credit due another.” 

This is a new year, a new opportunity. 
Let us all use our talents and our time 
wisely and constructively. 

Mabel E. Willoughby 
President 


FROM THE EDITOR 


The greatest difficulty in publishing 
any magazine, newspaper or series of 
books, is in the beginning. With or 
without experience the initial steps in 
the formation of a publication, if it is 
to survive, are tedious and nerve-wrack- 
ing. There are pitfalls so numerous and 
trying that one wonders if it is worth 
it; there are problems of finance, of good 
“copy;” there are headaches with the 
printers; there is the matter of proofread- 
ing; there are advertisers to be sought. 
Altogether it is no easy task. But it is 
the launching period, the establishing of 
policies, the first issues which tell the 
tale. Almost anyone can follow then. 
And so it is due to the pioneering effort 
and combined vision of the former presi- 
dent of the Alabama Library Association 
and the former editor of the Alabama Li- 
brarian that this little quarterly journal 
is in your hands today. They persevered 
when told by some that it was probably 


a mistake; they were determined to have 
a printed official organ of the Alabama 
Library Association; and they succeeded! 
I make no pretense of knowing how to 
edit such a publication. I am indeed a 
novice and will need the help of the 
members of the association in supplying 
articles of interest, reporting newsworthy 
items, and securing advertising sponsors. 
I shall look to you for suggestions and 
criticism and support. 





THE COVER 

Thanks are due to Miss Ruth 
Sumner who hand-lettered the 
cover title, and to Miss Margaret 
Harrell for the charming photo- 
graph of the two young book lov- 
ers. Both Miss Sumner and Miss 
Harrell are members of the staff of 
the Birmingham Public Library. 
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FORTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
ALABAMA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA, APRIL 12-14, 1951 


UILDING THE PEACE: Can Li- 
brarians Help?” was the theme and 
slogan of the 47th Annual Convention of 
the Alabama Library Association, April 
12-14, 1951, Montgomery, Alabama. Dr. 
R. M. Havens, Associate Professor of 
Economics, University of Alabama, gave 
the opening address at the first general 
session on the subject “Building the 
Peace.” Following the address Mr. Arless 
Nixon, Mr. Davis Miller Simpson, Miss 
Nell Brannen, and Miss Mildred LeMai 
Smith discussed in a symposium, “What 
Can Librarians Do in the Crisis Facing 
Us?” 

Miss Florence Kennedy presided at the 
second general session. She introduced 
Dr. Paul Irving who gave an address on 
“The Right Book for the Right Person.” 
Interesting findings on the reading abil- 
ity and habits of adults in Alabama were 
explained by Dr. Irving. Dr. James Cald- 
well showed two films, one on atomic 
energy and another on Marshall aid to 
European countries. 

The third and last general _ session, 
Gretchen Schenk presiding, was held at 
10:45 Saturday morning. Mr. Bernard 
Fry, Chief Librarian, Technical Informa- 
tion Service, Atomic Energy Commission, 
Washington, D. C., spoke on “The Re- 
sponsibility of Librarians in the Field of 
Atomic Energy.” Mr. Fry’s_ excellent 
presentation as well as his objective ap- 
proach to the subject, gave many Ala- 
bama librarians a new vision and much 
food for thought. This last general ses- 
sion was followed by the annual business 
meeting and election of officers. 

One of the highlights of the meeting 
was the “Friends of the Library” lunch- 
eon. Mrs. Virginia Sorensen gave a very 
stimulating talk on “Books as Symbols 
of Democracy.” 

Various sections of the Association held 
Saturday morning breakfasts. Miss Sophia 


Sullivan presided at the College an 
Special Libraries Section. Speaker of th 
occasion was Dr. Louis Shores, Directo 
of the Library School, Florida State Un 
versity, who addressed the group o1 
“Library Logistics in Ideological Wai 
fare.” Mrs. Ruth Schaeffer was in chargé 
of the School Libraries Section. This 
group was fortunate to have Miss Louise 
Meredith, Supervisor of School Libraries 
Nashville, Tennessee, to talk on “Li- 
brarians and Young People Build the 
Peace With Books.” Miss Fannie Schmitt 
led a panel discussion on the same topic. 
Participating on the panel were Miss 
Laura Gains Sprott, Miss Mary Lamb 
and Miss Louise Meredith. Judge Walter 
B. Jones, presiding at the Public Li- 
braries and Trustees Section, had the 
privilege of introducing their speaker, 
Mr. John C. Settelmayer, Director of the 
Atlanta Public Library. Mr. Settelmayer 
spoke on “Making the Public Library a 
Vital Force in the Community.” 

Entertainment features arranged by 
the members of the Convention Plan- 
ning Committee, Paul Postell, Chairman, 
provided fun and play for all. A barbe- 
cue and square dance at Crescent Lake 
Club, Friday night, April 12; a tour of 
the city, including Department of Ar- 
chives and History, Maxwell Field, and 
the Governor's Mansion Saturday, April 
14; and the tea at Huntingdon College 
Saturday, April 14, were enjoyed by Ala- 
bama librarians. Mrs. Lois Rainer Green 
presided at the annual banquet Saturday 
night, April 14. An entertaining and 
humorous address on Africa was given by 
Dr. Emmett Kilpatrick, Professor of Eng- 
lish, Troy State Teachers’ College. If all 
of us could know and understand the 
peoples of the world as does Dr. Kil- 
patrick the people of Africa, then our 
goal of “Building the Peace” would per- 
haps be realized. 
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LUNCHEON OF FRIENDS 
OF THE LIBRARY 


SUMMARY OF THE REMARKS OF VIRGINIA SORENSEN 


NE of the most precious gifts my 
O community gave to me was the 
C.urnegie Library which stood on the 
snool block. As the years have passed, 
! have become more and more aware of 
the value of that gift. The librarian in 
our littke Utah town had a rare good 
attribute of making our free library really 
free; she regarded herself as a giver, not 
a guardian, of books. 

The reason for reading was always 
pleasure, then and now, but it is a pleas- 
ure which deepens with time. I like to 
think of Frost’s comment about a poem, 
“It begins in delight and ends in wis- 
dom.” He adds that “the figure is the 
same as for love,” and I like to add that 
the figure is also the same as for books. 
One begins reading in delight—if all is 
well with his childhood — and ends in 
wisdom. 


Some people object to this in a certain 
way, and with justice. It depends upon 
what books. This is so true that librarians 
are obliged to be guides as well as givers. 
Yet it is my experience that no book was 
prohibited to me, and I am not aware 
of any which did me harm. Even the so- 
called “escape reading”—wild fictional 
excursions into fantasy and adventures 
unrelated to life, as I knew even then— 
had a place for me, and later I learned 
aboyt another kind of “escape” in read- 
ing. Pearl Buck defined this excellently 
in her Nobel prize speech: “Literature 
offers the only real escape—not away from 
life and the world but more deeply into 
it.” I share with many serious writers the 
idea that a good book not only aims to 
give the reader the story of somebody 
else, but to do something to the reader’s 
own story. Providing insight and under- 
standing, a good book is able to help 
people solve their problems. 


My own debt to a free use of books 
and my sense of their importance is so 
profound that I am deeply disturbed 
when I read of book-burnings, book-ban- 
nings, anything which is a denial of op- 
portunity. Here in Alabama, our diffi- 
culty is not book-burning or bannings 
but simply a great lack of books. Most 
communities have no libraries, and those 
that exist are woefully inadequate by 
every standard. Here then the effort of 
many librarians must be a_ pioneering 
one, to get the books and get the books 
to the people. There is an appropriation 
(though not enough) for communities 
which are willing and able to match it, 
which takes the problem where most 
problems eventually go—to the commun- 
ity and to education. The people must 
be taught to want what they ought to 
want for the enrichment of their lives 
and for broader understanding of the 
world and its endlessly different and fas- 
cinating ways. 

Going back to my little home town in 
Utah last summer, I tried to find out 
where that library of mine came from, 
how it happened to stand there for me 
when I came along after school and on 
the long summer evenings. I found that 
securing it was another pioneering saga 
of giving and co-operation among the 
people—because there had existed among 
them a fundamental conviction that books 
were important. 

This fundamental conviction is what 
librarians, friends of libraries, lovers of 
books, must give to the people. The an- 
swer to the question which is the theme 
of your conference—How can librarians 
help build the peace?—lies, I believe, in 
this duty. It amounts to the ancient 
dictum, multiply and _ replenish the 
earth. We must increase and become so 
numerous and so_ enthusiastic and so 








knowing that every community will even- 
tually share in what should be a com- 
mon blessing. When I say this I do not 
for a moment underestimate your diffi- 
culties. I only know that performing 
any large task—even writing a novel— 
involves an ability to look through and 
around the difficulties and only at the 
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idea which started the thing in the be- 
ginning. Keeping an eye on the great 
necessity. In bringing books to the peo 
ple, we must keep constantly in mind 
the everywhere and the everybody whicl 
is the great open secret of America’ 
growth and lies at the heart of the demo 
cratic spirit. 


LIBRARY LOGISTICS IN IDEOLOGICAL 
WARFARE 


By Louis SHORES 


F WE MAY JUDGE from the reports 
I of the Korean war and of the Com- 
munist successes in China and elsewhere, 
the Russians are using three tangible 
weapons to support their military might. 
One of these, apparently, in Asia, con- 
sists of a sack of rice, the staple of Orien- 
tal food. The second tangible weapon 
is the land of the community, which is 
divided up among the people. The po- 
tency of these two weapons in making 
conquests permanent cannot be dis- 
counted. 

But, the third weapon has the most 
lasting possibilities of all. This third 
weapon appears to be a library, composed 
of materials suited to the reading, listen- 
ing and viewing capabilities of the peo- 
ple. If the people cannot read at all, 
the library consists of pictures or motion 
pictures. If they can read a little, there 
are simple books and pamphlets which 
tell the story. If the people are intellec- 
tually equipped, there are documents and 
journals to challenge their equipment. 

For a long time we have suspected that 
the Russians have taken the American 
idea of libraries and carried it possibly 
one step further, just as they have done 
in a good many scientific fields and 
technological development, for which up 
until recently we have been unwilling to 
give them credit. 


We long have suspected that the Rus- 
sians have extended our idea of library 
extension beyond the concepts of our 
most successful state programs. 

But Russian library strength has been 
not only in the quantity of libraries and 
in coverage, but in the dynamics, which 
apparently has gone into the whole con- 
cept of library dissemination and re- 
search. 

We can only piece a few facts together, 
exposed to us occasionally through the 
Iron Curtain, but from the few facts we 
have, we gather that Russian libraries 
are actively and categorically undertaking 
to indoctrinate the people wherever they 
can. This indoctrination is going on cun- 
ningly and with a great deal more sci- 
entific attention to communications than 
is generally found in this country. In 
short, I am inclined to believe that they 
have refined the techniques of reader 
guidance to a point where Communist 
propaganda can be made delectable to 
anyone, regardless of his educational 
background. 

Now we in this country believe funda- 
mentally that the strength of democracy 
lies in the belief that the people should 
know the facts. Our libraries have gone 
on record as wishing to present to the 
people the best information that is avail- 
able. In this sense, American libraries, 
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there were enough of them, and if they 
yuld devote themselves, could be a pow- 
ful weapon in the ideological war now 
eing fought between the two ways of 
fe. 
To make of this library weapon a more 
otent force it would be necessary to do 
vo things: first, increase the techniques 
{ dissemination, and second, restudy 
ad reorganize the system of research. 
From the standpoint of dissemination, 
ore attention has to be devoted both 
» quantity and to quality. 
Quantitatively, we are confronted by 
the statistical fact that nearly a third of 
the population in the United States has 
no access to free public library service. 
lf I were addressing the Public Library 
Section now, I would say, “In the inter- 
est of national defense, it is immediately 
and urgently important that public li- 
brary service be extended to all the peo- 
ple.” This extension should be even 
more dispersed than at present, should 


go into the most remote rural areas as 
well as into every urban neighborhood. 
In regard to quality, libraries should take 
an even more active part in the creation 


of media of communication. Libraries, 
through first-hand studies of what their 
patrons read and look at and listen to, 
should contribute to the production by 
publishers, film producers, and radio and 
television companies more actively than 
is now done. 

There is no question that at the 
moment the U. S. A. and the U. S. S. R. 
are engaged in a research race. Contrary 
to belief, this race is not only in the area 
of the natural sciences and in technology, 
but in the social sciences and the humani- 
ties as well. Victory will go not only to 
the nation with the best specialists, but 
to the country which can organize its 
research resources in libraries most ef- 
fectively. 

That places a new challenge on the 
research libraries of this nation. It con- 
fronts the college and university libraries 
with an important problem in coopera- 
tion. 

Last month in Atlanta, on the call of 
the Southern Board of Control on Re- 





gional Education, college and university 
presidents of the southern region met 
with representatives of federal defense 
agencies and of other agencies concerned 
with research, to study methods in which 
the institutions of higher education in 
the South might contribute more effec- 
tively to defense research. It was pointed 
out that during the last war institutions 
of higher education in this region con- 
tributed only five per cent of the total 
research carried out for federal agencies. 
Part of the reason for the other ninety- 
five percent going to other regions was 
undoubtedly due to the greater library 
resources and the greater number of spe- 
cialists available in those regions. But 
that was only part of the reason. I am 
sure that the rest of the reason was due 
to the fact that the institutions in the 
North had a better public relations pro- 
gram for contacting federal agencies with 
contracts to offer and were, on the whole, 
better organized for research than we are 
in this region. 

Aside from the selfish fact that we want 
to carry a larger burden of the research 
in this region, there is a very important 
national defense reason why the South 
should have a larger share of the research 
responsibility. 

We hear much talk these days about 
dispersal—dispersal of government agen- 
cies, dispersal of business, dispersal of 
resources. ‘There is a very sound reason 
for dispersal. Ever-present in our mind, 
of course, is the atomic bomb and the 
dangers from air attack. It is a well 
known principle of air warfare that a 
concentrated target is more vulnerable. 
This question of dispersal versus concen- 
tration was fought and settled in the 
second World War. We learned our les- 
son bitterly, for example, in the Philip- 
pines, where the ground forces insisted 
upon concentration of our airplanes as 
protection against sabotage, and the Air 
Force insisted upon dispersal for protec- 
tion against air attack. Unfortunately, 
our planes were concentrated when the 
Japanese came over the Philippine Is- 
lands and destroyed most of the air force 
we then had. 








For some time our philosophy of re- 
search has favored concentrated centers. 
We ourselves, in the 1930's, developed 
the notion that there should be a con- 
centrated research center in Atlanta, an- 
other one in Nashville, a third in the 
Durham-Chapel Hill area, a fourth in 
New Orleans, and possibly a fifth in 
Texas. These concentrated research areas 
were compared with similar research areas 
in the big centers in the North. 

There is nothing in warfare that can 
protect libraries and cultural institutions 
from destruction. In spite of desires of 
certain military men and statesmen to 
the contrary, libraries will be destroyed, 
and so will all the rare and precious ma- 
terials that are housed in them. In view 
of that, the idea of concentrated research 
areas is not entirely in the interest of 
national defense. 

Over and against that, certain techno- 
logical trends are mitigating against the 
concept of concentrated research areas 
and for dispersal. Principally, we must 
consider the effect that the increasing 
quantity and economy of reproduction 
will have against concentration and dis- 
persal. If the microcard and microfilm 
develop at the rate in which they have 
developed in the last few months and 
years, and if we continue to make prog- 
ress with offset printing and other de- 
vices for reproduction, there will soon 
be no reason in the world why, for ex- 
ample, a full set of the Justus Liebig An- 
nalen should be found in only one place 
in the Southeastern region. Microfilm 
and microcard may indeed provide a set 
of that very expensive journal, not only 
for every university library, but for every 
four-year college library in the Southeast. 

For these two reasons, namely, the 
need for dispersal, accented by our world 
at war, and technological developments 
in duplication, the library philosophy of 
concentrated areas of research is likely 
to become antiquated. There is, indeed, 
a very good possibility that the scholar 
specialist, no matter where he is, may 
be in as good a position from the stand- 
point of library resources, to carry on his 
research as he would be anywhere else. 
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If this be true, then all at once every 
college, as well as every university library 
finds a new and important role in the 
overall program of research for defense. 
All at once, every scholar, no matte: 
where he may be located, every college 
regardless of its proximity to a large li 
brary, may have an important part it 
the total program of research. 

In recognition of this fact your South 
eastern Library Association, which repre 
sents the 5,000 college and _ university 
school, public, and special libraries in 
these nine states, has taken some impo 
tant steps during the past few months. 


One of these steps has already led to 
tangible results. Under a contract with 
the Tennessee Valley Authority several 
important scientific journal sets are in 
the process of being reproduced on mi 
crofilm. This project is under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Lawrence Thompson of the 
University of Kentucky, who is chairman 
of the SELA Committee on the repro- 
duction of scientific journals. The grant 
of $7,000 from the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority plus the hours of work by Dr. 
Thompson’s committee, composed of 
members from each of the nine states, 
will soon result in a real boon to scholar- 
ship not alone in the Southeast but all 
over the United States. When the first 
phase of the project is completed July 
1, there will be available at modest cost 
to all libraries microfilm reproductions 
of the most needed and scarce scientific 
journals. 


A second important step is about to 
be taken, we hope in cooperation with 
the Board of Control on Southern Re- 


gional Education. It seems very impor- 
tant if the South is to undertake to carry 
its share of research in this third World 
War that we know where and how much 
library support for research is available 
in the Southeast. 

With that in mind the Southeastern, 
in cooperation with the Southern Board 
and, we hope, with the Southwestern Li- 
brary Association, is about to embark 
upon an inventory of library resources 
in the South. This inventory would look 
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ard to indicating just where library 
rials to support research in certain 
,ect fields can be found. This inven- 

would bring the Downs list up-to- 

and would provide a means for 
jing all the libraries continuously in- 
ied of sources available to research in 
yus subject areas. 

has been said many times that this 
1 ideological war. In any ideological 
it is inescapable that research which 
luces ideas and dissemination which 


spreads them are important weapons. The 
arsenal for these weapons is, as has often 
been pointed out, the libraries of our 
country. In the interest of national de- 
fense let’s mobilize our libraries. Let’s ac- 
celerate extension for dissemination, and 
let’s disperse our scholarly acquisitions. 
So reorganized, the libraries of America 
can supply our forces more effectively in 
the current world struggle. So conceived, 
libraries can contribute a new dimension 
to military logistics. 


LIBRARIANS AND YOUNG PEOPLE BUILD 
PEACE WITH BOOKS 


By Loulse 


EFORE we can work toward build- 
B ing peace through our school li- 
brary, we should know what we mean 
by “peace.” John Foster Dulles, in his 
book, War or Peace, states that Ameri- 
cans have three definite misconceptions 
of peace: one is a condition in which 
our nation is isolated from all external 
forces and lives its own solitary life. A 
second is that it means a world dominated 
by the United States. Some Americans 
assume that a world at peace will con- 
form to our ideals and our wishes. A 
third misconception is that in a world 
at peace everything stands still and re- 
mains as is. However, change is the law 
of life, international life as well as per- 
sonal life. So, as school librarians, in 
striving to build peace, let us not see 
peace as isolation but as community of 
interest and endeavor; not as world 
domination by the United States but as 
diversity; not as stagnation but as change. 
A world pursuing peace with an inter- 
national army is the world our boys and 
girls are living in; a world without war 
is the one we want them to enter ac- 
tively at the completion of their school- 
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ing. The school is one of the institu- 
tions of civilization and its library is an 
instrument of education. What is it do- 
ing to further zeal for democracy as 
against the infiltration of communist doc- 
trine? We must believe in ourselves and 
in America. Perhaps that has been the 
basic thinking for the past several years 
when our schools have placed such em- 
phasis on American democracy and have 
tried to create enthusiasm for it. 

The East Nashville Junior High School 
recently held a series of assembly pro- 
grams built around a central theme, 
“Zeal for American Democracy.” The 
students used a slogan—“If every citizen 
were just like me, what kind of democ- 
racy would this be?” The librarian 
worked closely with faculty and students 
and it was agreed that the morale of both 
rose remarkably during the year.* 

In a discussion of library service to 
youth, in a recent issue of “Top of the 
News,” the dominant theme is that all 
children possess a joy and interest in 
reading; another is that reading interests 


*See NEA Journal, Oct., 1950. 
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are as wide and varied as the world is 
wide, and as similar as the world is small. 
Those things we know we do not fear. 
In knowing people we lose our fear. 

An activity which may illustrate my 
point is the “Hands across the Sea” pro- 
gram, sponsored by Youth, Inc. of Nash- 
ville last summer. Twenty-one boys and 
girls from twenty-one nations of Western 
Europe, selected for outstanding leader- 
ship, were guests in Nashville. Real 
friendships were formed and a greater 
understanding was brought about among 
the boys and girls. It is believed that 
out of this interchange of ideas among 
the young people of Europe and Tennes- 
see will emerge something of the under- 
standing that makes for peace among na- 
tions. 

Our schools are child-centered. Our 
school libraries, too, are definitely child- 
centered. The books depend on the 
child and the child depends on the 
books. There, to bring these two to- 
gether, is the school librarian, who knows 
both, as well as America’s goal of univer- 
sal peace. An article in Glamour states 
that the school librarian “is convinced 
of the usefulness and effectiveness of the 
library in the life of the child, and the 
town, and the nation, and the world.” 
She finds her job stimulating and ex- 
citing. In spite of the cartoons, li- 
brarians do command a certain respect. 
To deserve it they must read the books 
which will help them understand world 
affairs, the books which will make them 
more aware of the bases of tolerance and 
prejudice, the books which will help 
them bear the major and minor colli- 
sions of family life, strengthen character 
growth and contribute to the emotional 
stability of young people. There is no 
substitute for knowing our stock. 

Books can make boys and girls more 
aware of and more sensitive toward all 
people and their ways of living. Kather- 
ine Shippen’s Passage to America dis- 
cusses the contributions of various 


groups to American life, and Dorothy 
Gordon’s You and Democracy is a sim- 
ple presentation of the democratic way of 
life. 
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Ghandi, Fighter Without a Sword 
by Jeanette Eaton is a sincere and w: ll 
written biography, reflecting the spiritual 
strength of that great leader. In her book 
Bill and His Neighbors Lois Fisher pve- 
sents the junior high students the s: 
ject of human relations and shows h w 
a group of high school students attack d 
prejudice in their school. Partners; ‘ve 
United Nations and Youth, by Eleanor 
Roosevelt and Helen Ferris, tells the dra- 
matic story of the United Nations in 
action for and with the youth of the 
world, in unforgettable stories and_pic- 
tures from more than 35 countries. Delia 
Goetz’s Other Young Americans should 
make boys and girls in the United States 
feel more closely akin to their Southern 
neighbors and bring about friendship 
through understanding. 


oS 


In the past we have known how to 
mobilize our physical and human _ re- 
sources to win wars, but we have failed 
to utilize our full resources in the cre- 
ation of a world community of free peo- 
ples who could and would live in peace 
and mutual cooperation. We need to 
begin an all-out effort to disseminate and 
utilize the knowledge of human relations 
which is now available to us. If knowl- 
edge were fully put to work in our 
schools, through the media of books, we 
could greatly increase the social literacy 
of all our people. The school library in 
America has the definite obligation to 
aid our boys and girls in gaining a con- 
fidence in American democracy, in cre- 
ating an intelligent awareness of all peo- 
ple and in contributing to that spiritual 
growth which includes an abounding 
faith. As librarians, then, let us use 
these tools to further man’s hope for 
peace, as suggested in the poem by 
Stephen Vincent Benet: 


“Books are not men and yet they are 
alive, 

They are man’s memory and his aspira- 
tion, 

The link between his present and _ his 
past, 

The tools he builds with.” 
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MAKING THE PUBLIC LIBRARY A VITAL 
FORCE IN THE COMMUNITY 


SUMMARY OF THE REMARKS OF JOHN C. SETTELMAYER* 


R. SETTELMAYER believes that 
M a good library teaches two things 
—how to think and how to live with one 
another. To that end he does everything 
possible to make his library a pleasant, 
attractive place that people will want to 
visit; he tries to have plenty of fresh, new 
books on hand for them, to get the books 
in his library as soon as they are pub- 
lished, or even before. He believes that 
bright colors play an important role, and 
he has not hesitated to make daring use 
of them. He has used draperies, modern 
furniture (Knoll, Herman Miller, and 
Eames), small tables, both square and 
round, and occasional over-stuffed, plas- 
tic-covered chairs, to break the monotony 
and to invite the lingering reader.. He 
has placed serious books beside “gush 
and mush,” in the hope that the fiction 
reader’s eye will wander, be caught, and 
lead him to take home a history, as well 
as a mystery. He has found his electric- 
eye doors of great publicity value, and 
he has made sure that no one will mis- 
take the building by having the word 
LIBRARY in 18-foot aluminum descend- 
ing letters, set against neon light, at two 
conspicuous corners. He has installed 
fluorescent lights throughout the build- 
ing, with a minimum of 45 foot candle- 
power at table height, up to 70 or 75 
FCP in the Reference Department. 
Specially constructed stack lights bring 
out book titles on the bottom shelf as 
easily as those on top. He has a battery 
of display windows and these are deco- 
rated by professional window dressers 
from local department stores, who are 
glad to make this contribution for the 
sake of the small credit card permitted. 
He uses newspapers and radio for direct 
publicity, and plans a television program, 
which will bring library tools and serv- 
ices into the homes of his patrons. Per- 
~ *Director, Atlanta Public Library. 


haps his greatest innovation is the use 
of piped-in chamber music in the public 
rooms, he having found that concentra- 
tion is more easily achieved in an atmos- 
phere of low but steady sound that in 
one of silence. After an experimental 
period, the public voted, ten to one, to 
continue the music. 

Mr. Settelmayer is justly proud of the 
interest of his Board in the library and 
says they not only come to the monthly 
meetings, but that they work for the li- 
brary every day. The Board makes all 
policy decisions but observes a strictly 
hands-off attitude with regard to the ad- 
ministration of the library. From 1949 to 
1951, thanks to the efforts of the Board, 
the library’s appropriation has been in- 
creased from $345,000 to $465,000. The 
beginning professional salary is $240 and 
this may soon be increased to $250. 

Four handsome new branches have 
been completed, from the money raised 
by bond issue, and these, like the central 
library, are places of light, color and 
beauty. The aim of the Director is to 
follow the super-market in locating new 
branches, and to make books as easily 
obtainable as groceries. 





THE 1951 A. L. A. CONFERENCE 

The seventy-fifth anniversary celebra- 
tion of the American Library Association 
will take place in Chicago July 8-14th. 
“The Heritage of the U. S. A. in Times 
of Crisis” will be the theme. Such out- 
standing historians as Gerald W. John- 
son and Henry Steele Commager will 
speak. Among other notables listed on 
the program are Dr. Charles Malik, Min- 
ister of Lebanon, and Dr. Margaret Mead, 
assistant curator of ethnology at the 
American Museum of Natural History. 

Headquarters for the conference will 
be the Stevens Hotel and the Palmer 
House. 
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BUILDING THE PEACE 


By R. 


HE AMERICAN PEOPLE emerged 
from World War II determined to 
build a peace based upon good will and 
cooperation. We took the lead in estab- 
lishing the United Nations and gave gen- 
erously through UNRRA for relief in 
the devastated areas. Our military forces 
were demobilized, and we offered to sub- 
mit our atomic secrets to international 
control. Our representatives led in the 
creation of many international agencies 
for economic cooperation. Looking back 
over this record we may feel that we 
were foolishly optimistic, but no one can 
honestly believe that we did not try to 
create a climate for peace. 

It was with great dismay, therefore, 
that in 1947 we realized we had mis- 
judged the world situation. While giving 
some lip service to the idea of peaceful 
settlement, Russia had proceeded to ex- 
tend her dictatorial control over large 
areas left in chaos at the end of the 
war. There was no hesitancy about using 


force if this promised profitable returns. 


Minorities and democratic processes 
were ruthlessly suppressed wherever pos- 
sible. 

The only optimistic factor was that 
Russia seemed reluctant to use force to 
the point where total war might result. 
Each effort seemed to be limited, and 
when counter-force was applied Russia 
refrained from pushing the issue. The 
most effective Communist policy was 
seizure of power during an economic or 
political collapse. It was this type of 
operation which seemed on the verge on 
making France and Italy Communist in 
1947. Without vital raw materials, food 
and machinery, available over the dollar 
area, the economies would collapse, and 
in the ensuing chaos it was obvious that 
the vigorous Communist minority would 
seize power. 

In this crisis in world history the 
United States responded with a_ policy 
worthy of our greatest traditions of imagi- 
nation and action—the Marshall Plan. In 
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essence we said to any European nation 
that was willing to work for recover: 
“We will provide those things you can’ 
get for yourselves by a maximum effor:.’ 
The advantage of this arrangement w.is 
that it put basic responsibility for achicy- 
ing recovery upon the country _ being 
aided. It was up to them to plan intelli- 
gently and to work vigorously; otherwise 
American aid would not be forthcoming. 
And since the American _ responsibility 
was only to check and prevent waste of 
American funds, the American adminis- 
trative force in ECA was kept small and 
operational expenditures limited. 

The Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation (OEEC) was the Eu- 
ropean integrating agency. Each nation’s 
program was checked by this organiza- 
tion. Since increasing the size of the 
aid to any one member depended in part 
on keeping the aid to the others as small 
as possible, the American job of elimi- 
nating waste was greatly aided by the 
careful going-over which each country’s 
program was given by the other Euro- 
pean officials. Another factor in elimi- 
nating waste was the provision that no 
goods would be given away. Let us trace 
a shipment of farm tractors to Denmark. 
After careful checking of need, prices, 
and types, ECA would arrange to pay 
for the :ipment. But when the dealer 
in Denmark received them he would pay 
Danish kroner for the full value into an 
account called the Counterpart Fund. In 
turn the farmer would pay full value to 
the tractor dealer. Neither the dealer 
nor the farmer under this arrangement 
would get anything for which he did not 
pay. If the Counterpart Fund in kroner 
could have been exchanged for dollars, 
as in normal trade, there would have 
been no need for the Marshall Plan aid. 
But the inability of Denmark to earn 
adequate dollars prevented this normal 
payment, and without our aid the Dan- 
ish farmer would have had no tractor. 
The Counterpart Fund is used for re- 
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ry purposes in Denmark only after 
gi ement on the expenditure by both 
go\ -‘rnments. Five percent of the Coun- 
ter art is set aside for American admin- 
isti tive expenditures, and for the pur- 
ch.,.e of strategic materials for our mili- 
tar’ stockpile. The same procedure was 
foliowed for all goods in each of the other 
pa: \icipating countries. 

Careful checking and the sale of all 
govuds effectively prevented waste. The 
Marshall Plan method of administration 
must be used in any future economic aid 
program, if we are to achieve effective 
utilization of our expenditures. The ac- 
tual Marshall Plan cost to date has been 
about eleven billion dollars, and_ the 
amount of aid required each year has 
decreased rapidly as recovery progressed. 
We have achieved a major victory over 
Communism in Western Europe. Since 
the seizure of Czecho-Slovakia, just be- 
fore the Marshall Plan became operative, 
not a single European country has fallen. 
Industrial output has achieved an as- 
tounding recovery to a level forty per- 
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cent above prewar, and agricultural pro- 
duction exceeds prewar by about ten per- 
cent. If Russia is to gain control of 
Western Europe, it will be by open ag- 
gression; we have stopped internal col- 
lapse. 

It may be that this peaceful victory in 
the cold war will cause Russia to con- 
sider the use of her army. That deci- 
sion is beyond our control and, if it 
comes, can only be met by the armed 
forces of the free world. Perhaps once 
again our world must go through the 
valley of the shadow of death in another 
war of survival. But our best chance of 
avoiding this disaster is: (1) To prove 
to the peoples of the world that their 
best hope of the future lies in Western 
freedom (the Marshall Plan has done 
this for Western Europe), and (2) to be 
prepared to fight if necessary so that 
Russia will not be able to anticipate an 
easy victory. It will be a journey fraught 
with danger and sacrifices, but in such 
a foreign policy lies America’s best op- 
portunity for building the peace. 
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Have your old books re- 
bound during the summer 
months. We are prepared to 
give you prompt and effi- 
cient service. 


Protect your old magazines 
by having them bound in 
volumes. 


Protect your new magazines 
by using our binders. 


Write for prices and details. 


We carry in stock the books 
of all publishers. A new 
catalog will be available 
very soon. 


STANDARD SCHOOL SERVICE 


7 FIRST AVENUE, NORTH 
BIRMINGHAM 6, ALABAMA 
PHONES 9-6196—9-6197 














EXPECT 
MORE 
CIRCULATIONS 
When You Buy 
“Bound To Stay Bound” 
—BINDING— 


Prebound 
New Books 


Library 
Rebinding 


New Method 


Book Bindery, Inc. 


Jacksonville, Illinois 
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Ask for McClurg’s 
PREBOUND SERVICE 


McClurg’s furnishes prebinding on any book. regardless of size. 
Sturdy and handsome Treasure Trove binding gives your books 
longer life . . . and saves you the cost of so many replacements. 


Write today for information about our PREBOUND SERVICE! 
e 


We also carry a stock of 35,000 titles 
in the publishers’ regular bindings. 


A. C. McCLURG & co. 


333 East Ontario Street e Chicago 11, Illinois 


“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 








CLASS “A” LIBRARY BINDINGS 


CERTIFIED 
UBRARY BINDERY MEMBER 


ip of the 
LIBRARY 7 LIBRARY 
BINDERY | BINDING INSTITUTE 


COMPETENT RELIABLE 
CRAFTSMANSHIP 


Recognized EXPERTS in Library Binding 
BOOKS — PERIODICALS — LAW BOOKS — THESES 


Write for Prices and Particulars to 


ART GUILD BINDERY, Inc. 


324 EAST NINTH STREET CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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F st protection for phamplets and paper- 
covered periodicals up to % inch thick. 


e Nothing to moisten, sew or drill. 


@ Staples penetrate special hinge strip 
easily. 


e Inexpensive—cuts costs in processing. 


e Available in all standard sizes. 
e See page 43—New No. 51 Catalog. 


Gaylord O Brad, Juc. 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
SYRACUSE + NEW YORK 








The LIBRARY Series 


A new set of 6 black and white 
filmstrips (each 40-45 frames), 
designed by Young America 
Films to promote better study 
habits and _ better learning 
through wiser use of the library 
and its facilities. Each set boxed 
in an attractive YAF File Box 
with free Teacher’s Guide. 


For Upper Elementary Grades 
and Junior-Senior High School 


For English, Library Science, 
and Study Skills 


PRICE: $16.50 per set of 6 
Individual filmstrips—$3.50 
Order from 
Wilfred Naylor Co. 


1907 Fifth Ave., No. 
Birmingham Alabama 











THE JENKINS BOOK COMPANY 


740 St. Charles Avenue 


New Orleans 12, La. 


We sell the books of all publishers in original 
publishers bindings and library bindings. 


We specialize in handling complete library orders. 


All orders receive personal attention—prompt 


service. 


Individual reports sent on “shorts”. 


SEND YOUR NEXT ORDER TO THE JENKINS BOOK COMPANY 





.. that for 75 years Library Bureau has built furniture ~ 
and equipment of only one quality — the best. Your 
library's present — and its future — are secure when you 
Tas ane LB equipment. Write or phone for Catalog LB 408. 
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